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EDITORIAL 


The How of Management 


HAT do we know about manage- 

ment? Having completed a quarter 

century of municipal progress, it is 
now time for us to survey our methods and 
accomplishments. Are the managers in Long 
Beach, in Cincinnati, in Binghamton, meet- 
ing comparable problems with 
essentially similar solutions? Or 
are their operations and environ- 
ments so different that each 
must struggle alone toward sep- 
arate answers? If the latter be 
the case, there are no principles 
of public management. My con- 
tact with municipal operations 
convinces me, however, that 
such principles do exist. 

During these 25 years muni- 
cipal functions have expanded 
rather uniformly all over the 
country. Managing a city has 
been largely a matter of co-or- 
dinating new functions forced upon the mu- 
nicipality by the technical revolution. These 
co-ordination problems exist in Miami as well 
as Berkeley, in Bangor as well as Wichita. 
Investigations will show that the solutions 
achieved in widely separated geographical 
units can be reduced to a substantial degree 
of uniformity. For instance, it is well known 
that there must be some sort of integrated 
control of automotive expense, as well as of 
general equipment. The larger cities have 
found it advisable to concentrate real estate 
activities in a right-of-way and land bureau. 
Almost every entity has struggled with the 
question of what to do to counteract an 
excessive employee accident rate; whether to 
insure, what to insure, and for how much; 
whether to resist or settle tort claims. A ver- 





itable host of these and similar problems are 
being met with and solved, or at least dis- 
posed of, by public officials in every corner 
of the world each day. 

We need a synthesis of management prac- 
tice which will become the authority for 
student and administrator alike. 
This synthesis is needed to form 
the basis for instruction in the 
new schools of public adminis- 
tration. The written materials 
of the past have been largely of 
a crusading and evangelistic na- 
ture: the desirability of a coun- 
cil-manager charter; what city 
managers have accomplished; 
and the desirability of training. 
Now let us find out Aow man- 
agers have handled their day-to- 
day tasks and whether their 
solutions can be reduced to 
standard practice for purposes 
of instruction. If this end can be accom- 
plished, we shall be well on our way toward 
the solution of the attendant problems of 
the career service. For good men with this 
basic training will tend to forge careers in 
spite of entrance obstacles, and in doing so 
they will make the way smoother for their 
trainee successors. Entrance obstacles will 
tend to disappear and the career service will 
become an actuality, as it now is to an ex- 
tent not generally realized. 


(Hs 


PROFESSOR OF PuBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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Editorial Comment 


Walled Cities 

FEW centuries ago it was a common 

practice to build stone walls around 
cities as a protection against invasion by bar- 
barian hordes or other enemies. All visitors 
to the city were challenged at the gates, for 
strangers were regarded with suspicion and 
distrust. These walls of stone are now relics 
of an outmoded era, and hostility to visitors 
has been replaced by chambers of commerce 
and welcoming committees. But with paper 
and type many American cities have erected 
city walls that represent a carry-over from 
medieval provincialism. It is astounding, to 
say the least, to discover the number of 
cities that are legislating against the em- 
ployment of outside men and women in the 
municipal service. In fact, this hysteria in 
favor of the hometown boy and girl has 
reached proportions that tend to defeat its 
purpose, if it ever had any. For as it works 
out in practice, the boy or girl on whom the 
city may have spent thousands of dollars on 
elementary and secondary education may go 
away to a college or university outside his 
city and even across state boundary lines. 
Then to his dismay, after preparing himself 
for the public service, he finds he is a for- 
eigner so far as employment in the municipal 
service is concerned. 

In reality it is not so much a concern for 
the local boy and girl as it is a prevalent 
fear of an imagined invasion of a few men 
and women of superior intelligence and ca- 
pacity. It would be interesting for some city 
to complete a census of its inhabitants that 
would yield the information as to how many 
of the sons and daughters are now gainfully 
employed in other cities. And yet the old 
folks at home stand at the portals of the city 
armed against the entrance of sons and 
daughters who exercised poor judgment in 
determining their birthplace. How long will 
it be before opinion in this country concern- 
ing the public service reaches a level of 
intelligent self-interest which will permit the 
employment of talent essential for the job 
to be undertaken regardless of where it can 
be found? 


Surpluses—Profit or Loss? 


‘ys IS a common characteristic of most 
public reports to make much ado over 
the surplus at the end of the year. This item 
always receives an honored place near the 
front of every public report. Granted that 
a surplus is a term to conjure with in these 
days of deficits and more and bigger deficits, 
still one cannot help wondering what large 
dividends this surplus might have yielded if 
wisely invested in a little more community 
service. For example, in reviewing a public 
report, the discriminating reader will in- 
stinctively turn from the surplus item to 
such statistics as the mortality rate, fire loss, 
crime rate, traffic deaths, etc. If the infant 
mortality rate, for example, is 96 per 1,000 
births instead of 59.9 (the 1934 average for 
the United States) he cannot help but won- 
der whether this surplus is evidence of 
economical administration or proof of a lack 
of appreciation of the social needs of the 
community. The same is true if the auto 
accident rate is higher than it is in other 
cities with comparable conditions. And sim- 
ilarly for fire losses, homicides, etc. 

Even more pertinent is the question as to 
how our cities go about determining what 
they can afford to spend on community 
needs. All this leads back to an editorial 
which appeared in these columns several 
years ago to the effect that the real cost of 
city government is a combination of the ex- 
cess or unnecessary cost resulting from bad 
government and the cost that results from 
a lack of government participation in par- 
ticular activities. On the side of bad gov- 
ernment these excess costs may include such 
items as having inexperienced and incompe- 
tent administrative officials, lax contract pro- 
cedure, loose budgeting practices, poor de- 
partmental organization. But equally, on the 
side of inadequate government, excess costs 
may be concealed in higher rates for fire 
and burglary insurance, increased expendi- 
tures for crime detection, and the incalcul- 
able losses from infant and adult mortality. 
The alert administrator views costs in their 
entirety. 
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Cincinnati Studies Mortality 


By BLEECKER MARQUETTE* 


Executive Secretary, Public Health Federation, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Poverty, slum housing, and congested environment definitely limit 
what we can accomplish in lowering mortality, writes Mr. Marquette, 
who here outlines some illuminating facts from a recent survey. 


és HY Keep Them Alive,” thunders 

Paul de Kruif, hard-hitting cham- 

pion of “Men Against Death,” in 
his most recent book. De Kruif has become 
perhaps somewhat embittered as he sees 
how much we lack in using the health wea- 
pons, sharp, simple, and effective, which the 
microbe hunters have placed in our hands. 
Can we criticize his impatience when we 
know that we needlessly sacrifice lives and 
especially the lives of the poor? Dublin, 
looking at the thing in his matter-of-fact 
scientific fashion, estimated a short time 
back that we could cut down the death rate 
by perhaps as much as one fourth by using 
just the knowledge we have, without a single 
new medical discovery — though the next 
decades are certain to add new weapons in 
our war against disease. 

Some folks are critical of us public health 
enthusiasts. “You're saving the dregs,” they 
shout. “In old Sparta sickly children were 
purposely left to die. All down through the 
ages the principle of the ‘survival of the fit- 
test’ has been allowed to do its work. Now 
you preserve these weaklings for society to 
support.” As a matter of fact there is no 
evidence to show that either the diseases that 
reap their harvests in infancy, or enteritis, or 
pneumonia, or typhoid, or tuberculosis, or 
diphtheria, or any of the other grim reapers 
that we health advocates combat—with some 
effect, thanks to science and to an increasing 
battalion of competent doctors—are selec- 
tive in the slightest degree. Nor is there any 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Marquette is also execu- 
tive secretary of the Better Housing League and 
of the Anti-Tuberculosis League; president of the 
Cincinnati Chapter, American Association of So- 
cial Work. He was for three years assistant sec- 
retary of the New York Tenement Housing As- 


sociation before taking up his work in Cincinnati. 


evidence to show that public health activ- 
ities increase the number of mentally unfit; 
in fact the result should be quite the op- 
posite, since physical defect is not infre- 
quently a cause of mental abnormality. 

True, as we have shown, many of the life- 
takers exact a heavier toll among the poor, 
but even then they take the best and the 
worst indifferently. So we keep on, making 
some gains decade by decade, aided by im- 
provement in general intelligence and in 
economic conditions but persistently dissat- 
isfied because we see people die when they 
might live. 

De Kruif in this recent book speaks of the 
Cincinnati studies of mortality and praises 
the broad public spirit and tolerance of our 
citizens who permitted the plain truth to 
be told. It was a rather unpleasant dose, but 
Cincinnatians for the most part accepted it 
graciously because they knew that its find- 
ings would apply to practically any large 
city that cared to look at its own health 
problems critically. 

What were these studies? Why were they 
made? What did they reveal? 

For some years Cincinnati has appeared 
in an unfavorable light in the mortality 
tables for American cities published by the 
United States Bureau of Census. In fact, on 
the surface these figures gave Cincinnati a 
mortality rate some 25 per cent higher than 
average. Students of public health knew, of 
course, that these crude figures give a dis- 
torted picture because they take no account 
of differences in race, age, or sex composition 
of the population, nor of nonresident deaths. 
Unless averaged for several years they are 
misleading because of the year-to-year fluc- 
tuations of mortality in different cities. Ex- 
cept for census years such rates are likely 
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to be inaccurate because of errors in estimat- 
ing population. Yet several preliminary an- 
alyses made by the Public Health Federa- 
tion’ and by the Community Chest Research 
Bureau at the Federation’s request indicated 
clearly that Cincinnati’s rate was high. On 
the basis of these studies the Federation 
urged that more public health funds be made 
available to battle down this rate. We cited 
the fact that with an apparently higher than 
average mortality, our per capita expendi- 
ture for the work of the health department 


| May 


ence to establish the truth positively one 
way or the other. 

The Federation therefore started on its 
way toward a complete analysis—including 
a comparison with twelve other American 
cities and a searching look into our own ex- 
perience by geographical sections of the city, 
William S. Groom, energetic member of the 
Federation’s Co-ordinating Committee and 
long a keen student of public health, under- 
took on his own time the comparative study. 
Twelve cities of somewhat similar size and 


TOTAL DEATHS FROM ALL CAUSES 
+ WHITE POPULATION » 


Annual Average for 3 Years 1929-1930-1931 


WEIGHTED AVERAGE 





CINCINNATI DEATHS 
BELOW AVERAGE 





ALL AGES - NET 
CINCINNATI'S WHITE MortTALITY COMPARED WITH THE WEIGHTED 
AVERAGE OF 13 AMERICAN CITIES 


was below the range of most cities. True we 
did not have all the facts necessary for a 
complete breakdown of our mortality experi- 


1The Public Health Federation is the health 
branch of the Community Chest of Cincinnati 
and Hamilton County. In it are represented all 
public and private health organizations in the 
county regardless of whether or not they are in 
the Chest. Its purpose very generally stated is to 
promote the best possible planning and organiza- 
tion of public health service, preventive as well 
as curative, to eliminate duplication and overlap- 
ping and to fill in the gaps in the community's 
health program. It is financed by the Community 
Chest. 
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with a sufficient negro population to insure 
availability of mortality data by race were 
selected. (The United States Census Bureau 
makes this separation only for cities with 
25,000 or more negroes.) These twelve cities 
were Atlanta, Georgia; Baltimore, Mary- 
land; Birmingham, Alabama; Cleveland and 
Columbus, Ohio; Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Kansas City, Missouri; Memphis, Tennes- 
see: New Orleans, Louisiana: Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; St. Louis, Missouri; and 
Washington, D. C. The three-year period 
1929-1931 was chosen for study, and the 
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1930 census population was used for all 
three years in order to avoid the uncertain- 
ties of population estimates. From the 
United States Census Bureau Mr. Groom 
secured the resident rates (nonresident 
deaths being excluded and deaths of resi- 
dents elsewhere added so far as 
the Bureau found it possible to 
do so) by age, race, and sex 
groups for these thirteen cities. 
He then proceeded to compare 
Cincinnati’s rate, age group by 
age group, sex by sex, race by 
race, with the weighted average 
of the thirteen cities. Thus an- 
alyzed, Cincinnati’s white rate 
proved to be 11% per cent higher 
than average, not a significant 
difference; but the negro rate 
was decidedly higher than aver- 
age—12'2 per cent. 

Mr. Groom asked another 
question. Why is Cincinnati's 
rate high? If we had the facts would they 
show our rates high from all causes or only 
from certain ones? To get at the truth 
meant literally thousands of computa- 
tions because it entailed breaking down the 
tables by race and age groups for every im- 
portant cause of death. Mr. Groom’s inquir- 
ing spirit was not daunted. He dove in and 
came out months later with the answer. For 
one group of diseases our rate proved low, 
for another about average. For a third group 
we had more than our share of deaths. Here, 
then, were the offenders; and it so hap- 
pened that they offended, for the most part, 
against negroes and whites as well. What 
were these death dealers? Appendicitis, 
tuberculosis, scarlet fever, whooping cough, 
gastro-enteritis, auto accidents, diseases of 
infancy, and cerebral hemorrhage. Note that 
except for the last, every one of these causes 
of death is controllable. The enemies of life 
taking higher than their accustomed toll in 
our community are with one exception en- 
emies that we can fight by the weapons med- 
ical science has given us. A real discovery 
that! So we took courage. Had the list been, 
for instance, heart ailments, Bright’s disease, 
cancer, and the diseases of the nervous sys- 
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tem, that would have been quite a different 
story. 

With no additional funds available the 
public health forces of the community have 
intensified their attack on appendicitis, en- 
teritis, tuberculosis, and the acute contagious 
diseases. With what effect we 
are not yet able to say, but we 
do know that we simply have 
not enough money for public 
health work in our community 
to attack these problems as ef- 
fectively as we should. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Floyd Allen, 
associate secretary of the Public 
Health Federation — physician, 
experienced health officer, 
skilled researcher—was delving 
into the sea of vital statistics 
for every one of those 107 small 
cities within our own city which 
we call census tracts. Dr. Allen 
dealt with resident deaths only. 
He was able by examination of every in- 
dividual death certificate to discard all non- 
resident deaths, though deaths of residents 
that occurred elsewhere could not be added. 

Not only did Dr. Allen pursue his analysis 
relentlessly tract by tract, race by race, age 
group by age group, and disease by disease. 
He worked out with university authorities a 
method of economic rating on the basis of 
median rents and divided the city into four 
economic areas, from the lowest to the high- 
est income group. In general, the lowest 
income areas were in the downtown Basin, 
the income level increasing very generally 
in ratio with the distance from the conges- 
tion of the Basin. For many diseases the 
rates differed but little in these four eco- 
nomic areas. But for certain of these death 
dealers, what a contrast between the toll 
they take among the families of the lowest 
income group compared with the toll among 
the rest of us! It is hazardous indeed to be 
born in congested tenement areas and to 
families of the poor. The white baby so born 
has one-half the chance of the more fortu- 
nate babies of the suburbs to complete his 
first year alive. He is four times as likely 
to be fatally stricken with summer complaint 
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before he reaches his fifth year. Up to 15 
years of age the child of the tenements en- 
counters a two and one-half times greater 
risk of succumbing to the contagions of 
childhood. At almost any age he is more 
than three times as likely to die of pneu- 
monia. Then comes tuberculosis to attack 
him, with effects almost twice as deadly. 

Mental hygiene experts tell us that they 
believe suicides to be the result of mental 
upset. If this be true, then poverty and bad 
environment are a heavy strain on the 
human machine because suicides among poor 
white people were shown by these studies to 
be twice as frequent as among those more 
fortunately situated—and murder six times 
as great. From all causes combined the rate 
of death is 50 per cent higher in our con- 
gested areas. 

Similar contrasts are found for the negro 
population of different economic status, the 
single outstanding exception being the sui- 
cide rate, which among the poorer negro 
groups is only one-third of the rate among 
better-to-do negroes. From all of these 
causes the negro rate is higher than the 
white, with one exception. That one excep- 
tion is suicide. For some unaccountable rea- 


AVERAGE WHITE MORTALITY EXPERIENCE FROM LEADING CAUSES 
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PERCENT VARIATION FROM TOTAL RATES 
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son, poor white people take their own lives 
six times as frequently as negroes of the 
same economic group. 

Illuminating indeed were the facts with 
regard to tuberculosis in negroes. For the 
lowest economic group they succumbed to 
tuberculosis at the rate of approximately 500 
out of every 100,000. In the next higher 
economic group the rate dropped to 240, 
and in the upper two economic groups to a 
rate of 133. Still more striking, in the cen- 
sus tracts in which good housing prevailed 
the rate was 93, not so far out of line with 
the general tuberculosis rate for the city and 
almost exactly equal to the white rate in the 
lowest economic group. 

Well, what does all of this mean? Cin- 
cinnati’s death rate for the white population 
is slightly higher than average, and it is high 
for certain definite causes, most of which 
fortunately are preventable. Lives could be 
saved if we could do the kind of public 
health job we know how to do in combating 
preventable causes of death. The rate is ex- 
cessive among the negro population. We 
therefore have a job carved out for us in 
that direction. Death takes far too high a 
toll among the lowest economic group, lo- 


AVERAGE NEGRO MORTALITY EXPERIENCE FROM LEADING CAUSES 
CINCINNATI, 1929-1931 
PERCENT VARIATION FROM TOTAL RATES 
FOR LOWEST AND HIGHEST ECONOMIC 100.000 POPULATIONS 


LOWEST ECONOMK 100.000 HIGNEST ECONOMIC 100.000 
PERCENT ABOVE F) PERCENT BELOW 
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cated for the most part in the congested, 
badly housed areas of the city. Therefore, it 
is in those areas that we need to concentrate 
our public health work and to provide better 
machinery for our attack on disease. 

It is a significant fact that four of the 
causes of death from which our white rates 
are high compared with other cities are 
among the very ones which take the exces- 
sive toll among the poor. This raises the 
question, is the excessive rate of dying 
among families of low income in part the 
explanation of our higher than average mor- 
tality? 

De Kruif picked out as the striking rev- 
elation of these studies the relationship of 
poverty to disease. Not new that, because 
the United States Children’s Bureau has fre- 
quently pointed to the higher rate of infant 
deaths among the lower economic groups. 
The National Tuberculosis Association has 
shown how the tuberculosis death rate dif- 
fers among men according to occupation, be- 
ing highest among unskilled wage earners 
and lowest among the professions. Cleveland 
and other cities have shown higher mortality 
in congested areas where low income families 
reside. Perhaps the Cincinnati mortality 
studies have added to the sum total of 
knowledge on the subject and have brought 
out this picture in more striking relief. 

We cannot escape DeKruif’s conclusion 
that poverty, slum housing, and congested 
environment are factors of great importance 
and that these factors form a barrier defi- 
nitely limiting what we can accomplish in 
lowering mortality. Needless to say, no one 
community can do much about income levels, 
nor does it seem likely that these levels can 
be changed rapidly. Reclamation of slum 
areas is a slow process, although we have 
taken “the first bite” at it in Cincinnati and 
expect within perhaps a year or a year and 
a half to have one reclamation scheme ready 
for 1278 families. 
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Must we fold our hands and wait for this 
slow process before we can hope to accom- 
plish anything? We think not. With the 
public health knowledge we have at hand, 
even though we cannot quickly change either 
housing or economic conditions, many lives 
can be saved, provided we can use that 
knowledge effectively. The decrease in the 
general death rate and lengthening of life 
expectancy have been one of the most dra- 
matic accomplishments of modern civiliza- 
tion. The total death rate has been cut in 
half during the past 50 or 60 years. Cer- 
tainly there has not been an equal improve- 
ment in the economic status of the low in- 
come group, although the improvement that 
has taken place at that level has helped 
materially in bringing down the rate of 
death. 

The Public Health Federation is con- 
vinced that our public health machinery is 
inadequate and that we are spending less 
money for preventive health work than many 
other cities. This has been questioned. There 
are some who believe, too, that recasting 
the preventive and curative program might 
make possible a better job with the money 
now being expended. That is a legitimate 
question for study. With the approval of the 
city manager, the Academy of Medicine, and 
the Board of Health, the Public Health Fed- 
eration is in the midst of a searching study 
to try to answer these questions and to pro- 
duce what we hope can be agreed upon as 
the most effective public health and hospital 
set-up for our city. Certainly the community 
has a right to expect its money to be spent 
to the best advantage. We suspect that 
certain changes in the organization of the 
work will be found to be justified but that 
they will not be sufficient to effect a marked 
saving and that the present total expenditure 
is not enough to do a really satisfactory job 
—but we shall follow the facts where they 
may lead. 


a, a 








Social Characteristics of Cities’ 


V. DAILY LIVING 
By WILLIAM FIELDING OGBURN 


Professor of Sociology, The University of Chicago 


An analysis of the differences in the activities of people living 
in various sized cities leads Mr. Ogburn to say that the larger 
cities present more opportunities than the smaller places. 


E CAN see a big-league ball game 
\ \ only in a large city, and we cannot 
go to the opera in a small place. But 
not many of the customs of daily living have 
been recorded so that comparisons can be 
made from one city to another. However, it 
is known that we are more likely to live 
in apartment houses in large cities and that 
there is more yard space for the home in 
smaller cities. There is a wider selection of 
women’s clothing to be purchased in the 
metropolis, while farmer’s supplies are more 
plentiful in the small places. There are, 
though, no data on how much gossip a per- 
son is subjected to in a large city as com- 
pared to a small one. Nor are there any 
statistics on the amount of hospitality one 
meets in a large or small city or on the 
relative strength of kinship ties in places of 
various sizes. Some miscellaneous evidence 
has been collected in this general field, and 
it will be presented in order to help fill out 
this picture of the comparison of cities of 
different sizes. 


DWELLINGS 


One of the tasks financed recently from 
federal funds was the taking of inventories 
of real estate in various cities. As a result 
of these studies we have learned more about 
the quality of housing in the different 
places. The cities for which studies were 
conducted were from 600,000 to 25,000 in 
population and are classified into four 
groups, Group 3 being cities from 600,000 

* Eprror’s Note: This is the fifth of a series of 
ten articles by Professor Ogburn, who was direc 
tor of research, President’s Research Committee 
on Social Trends, 1930-33. 

1 Real Property Inventory, 1934, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington. 


to 300,000, Group 4 from 300,000 to 100, 
000, Group 5 from 100,000 to 50,000, and 
Group 6 from 50,000 to 25,000. The samples 
chosen comprised about 90 per cent of the 
homes for each city. Only 58 cities within 
these population limits were studied, or 
about 15 for each classification. 

As to the size of dwelling unit occupied 
by a family, the metropolis has a slightly 
larger proportion of small homes. The cities 
over 100,000 have 19 or 20 per cent of their 
homes with no more than three rooms, while 
for the cities below 100,000 the per cent is 
24 or 25. These statistics are in conformity 
with the general opinion and with our knowl- 
edge about the size of the family in different 
places. About one-fifth of the dwelling units 
then have less than four rooms. 

The per cent of overcrowded homes as 
judged by the investigators is almost the 
same as the per cent having from one to 
three rooms, that is, about one-fifth, except 
in the cities over 300,000, where the per 
cent of overcrowded homes is 12. That the 
largest cities should be judged to have less 
adequate space in the homes for the persons 
living in them is contrary to popular opin- 
ion. Since the coming of the automobile a 
many families with children have 
moved outside the city limits where there is 
more space. 

The newer buildings are more numerous 
in the larger cities. The age of buildings is 
of some social importance, for it is only the 
newest buildings that have the latest inven- 
tions in home construction, as regards heat- 
ing, lighting, baths, closets, etc. It has been 
estimated that at the rate of building at 
present, a house would have to last about 
150 years before being replaced. However, 
about 6 out of 10 houses in these cities 
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have been built within the last 25 years. In 
the cities over 300,000, 61 per cent have 
been built since 1909, while in the other 
classes of cities 56 per cent have been built 
since that year. 

Houses not only cost more than automo- 
biles, but they last longer. An automobile 
built in 1900 is quite different from one 
built in 1935. So is a house, but the differ- 
ence is not so great. If houses wore out as 
fast as automobiles a larger number of 
houses would have more modern improve- 
ments. A house without an indoor water 
closet is like an ancient model of a car. Yet 
almost one-fifth of the houses surveyed in 
this investigation in 1934 in these so-called 
modern cities were without indoor water 
closets. Only 1 in 8 were without indoor 
toilets in the cities over 300,000, but 1 in 4 
or 5 were without such facilities in the cities 
of fewer inhabitants. A slightly larger per 
cent of dwellings were without bathrooms, 
the percentages being 14, 21, 28, and 27, 
respectively, for the different sized groups, 
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heating apparatus. Nearly 50 per cent of 
the houses in most of the cities are heated 
by stoves placed in rooms and halls, while 
nearly a third are heated in this manner in 
the very large cities with more than 300,000 
inhabitants. The percentages are, respec- 
tively, 30, 45, 49, and 51. 
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beginning with the largest. The percentages 
without running hot and cold water were 
slightly higher still: 17, 34, 38, and 36. In 
the cities around 100,000 in population over 
1 in 3 homes were without running hot 
water. One other observation on these old 
types of dwellings concerns the nature of the 





The old types of housing that survive from 
earlier days when living standards were 
lower are then represented by the houses 
with no inside toilets, without baths, and 
without running hot water. In these cities 
about 1 in 4 homes are of this antiquated 
type, and nearly 1 in 2 are without central 
heating and were built longer than 25 years 
ago. The cities with more than 300,000 
inhabitants have a much smaller proportion 
of these old houses than do the cities around 
100,000 or less inhabitants. 

The existence of modern improvements 
can be estimated in several ways. By sub- 
tracting the various foregoing percentages 
from 100 the reader has an indication of 
the extent to which running hot water, cen- 
tral heating, bathing, and sanitary facilities, 
and other such devices have been installed. 
Besides these there are one or two other pos- 
itive indications of modernization. Cooking 
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with gas was an improvement that came in time a family lives in the same place. It has 
quite a long while ago. Still not more than been observed before from records of gas 
two-thirds or three-quarters of the families meters and other similar sources that the 
in these cities cooked with gas. Some, of average length of residence in one place for 
course, may have used electricity for cooking, a family in a large city is about two years, 
but probably most of them cooked with The data from these property inventories 
coal. In the cities over 100,000 in inhabi- which have supplied the figures under dis- 
tants, 73 and 74 per cent of the families cussion show about the same mobility. Fifty 
cooked with gas, while in the cities under per cent of the families had lived in their 
100,000 the percentages were 67 and 66. present places of abode not more than two 
There are few indexes in these inventories of years. But, strange to note, there was no 
more advanced modernization. These inves- difference between different sized cities, 
tigators did collect data, however, on the Mobility as so measured was no greater for 
extent to which mechanical refrigeration cities over 100,000 than for places less than 
was used. Less than one-fifth of the families 100,000. So great a tendency to move from 
were supplied with electric or gas refriger- one habitation to another is impressive. No 
ators in 1934. There has been much discus- longer will there be for children attachment 
sion about supplying farmers, particularly to places called home, with their families 
in the poorer Southeast, with electric re- moving every two years. When such families 
frigeration, since they are somewhat far re- move to different neighborhoods, the chil- 
moved from a daily delivery of ice. But, dren, as well as the elders, will have to form 
since in the cities less than 1 in 5 have such new group connections, a process not wholly 
refrigeration, the improvement would prob-_ unlike uprooting a plant. The other side of 
ably spread much more slowly among the the picture is that about 1 in 5 have lived 
farmers, whose money incomes are much less__in the same place for 10 years or more. The 
than those of city dwellers. The use of percentages are 24, 23, 24, 23; again no 
mechanical refrigeration is growing rapidly, difference between cities of different sizes. 
however. It may be noted as an aside observation that 

There is one other piece of information of while the median length of residence in one 
interest about homes, that is, the length of place is two years, the average (that is, the 


TABLE I 
COMPARATIVE EXPENDITURES IN CITIES 


NUMBER OF DOLLARS PER THOUSAND DOLLARS SPENT IN VARIOUS TYPES OF STORES 
; : POPULATION OF CITIES 7 


Type of Store 1,000,000 600,000 to 300,000 t 100.000 t 50.000 to 
and over 1,000,000 00,000 00,000 100,( 
Delicatessen ....................... S$ iz s 5 $ 5 > 2 . 2 
Bakery on 11 10 9 8 7 
Department 163 205 171 142 115 
Variety .... 23 27 24 34 43 
Men’s Stores 32 25 26 26 26 
Women’s Specialty 44 31 39 35 33 
Furriers . 3.8 3.6 3.0 1.8 1.0 
Motor Vehicles 52 63 79 9] 97 
Filling Stations 27 37 50 55 60 
Public Garages 16 13 lf 15 16 
Furniture ...... 20 26 21 29 30 
a 6.6 3.9 5.5 48 5.7 
Electric Goods 1.0 LS Le 2.0 2.4 
Hardware, Farm Tools 9 11 9 11 12 
Coal, Wood, Ice 28 24 29 26 26 
Florists 3.9 38 3.8 3.1 3.0 
Jewelry 9.1 11.5 8.0 9.3 8.3 
News Dealers 3.2 2.7 2.0 1.9 1.7 
Office Equipment 6.5 72 8.9 9.2 5.6 
47 . 6.3 6.8 5.7 
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arithmetic mean) is somewhat longer for 
these cities. About half the homes are mort- 
gaged; and as would be expected, the greater 
number of mortgaged homes are to be found 
in the larger cities, where there are more 
apartment houses. The percentages of mort- 
gaged residences are 57, 56, 46, and 41 for 
the different classes of cities. 


TRADING 


Purchasers buy such goods as gasoline and 
groceries at the nearest place, but they go 
into larger cities to buy other things, such 
as women’s hats or dress suits for men. It 
is not possible to secure data readily on de- 
tailed items of expenditure such as pianos or 
vacuum cleaners, nor is it possible to show 
expenditures by certain classes of purchases, 
but the statistics of purchases at different 
types of stores can be shown, as recorded 
in 1933 in the United States Census of Re- 
tail Distribution. 

In cities of over a million inhabitants, 27 
cents out of every dollar spent was spent in 
a food store, which is the same as the 
amount for smaller cities having from 10,000 
to 25,000 inhabitants. Larger portions of the 
dollar in cities of over a million were spent 
in general merchandise stores, in apparel 
stores, and in restaurants. Less was spent in 
stores dealing in farmers’ supplies, in auto- 
mobile sales places, and with special dealers 
in lumber and building supplies. In the 
metropolis a considerably larger portion of 
the trader’s dollar was spent in miscellane- 
ous stores, such as beauty parlors, cigar 
stores, and art shops, indicating a greater 
differentiation and specialization of distribu- 
tion. There was no difference in the portion 
of a dollar spent in drug stores and in 
furniture stores. This information is shown 
in percentages of the dollar in the accom- 
panying graph. 

With regard to detailed expenditures, there 
is more specialization in the larger cities. 
Thus $11 out of every $1,000 was expended 
in bakery stores in cities in the million 
population class, while only $7 was so spent 
in cities between 50,000 and 100,000 inhab- 
itants. This fact probably means that there 
were relatively more bakeries or larger ones 
in the big cities than in the small places. The 
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fact that in delicatessen stores $12 was spent 
in the big cities of over 1,000,000 inhab- 
itants, while only $2 was spent in these 
stores in the small cities of 50,000 to 100,000 
inhabitants, is perhaps indicative of some 
difference in method of life for part of the 
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population. Expenditures in department 
stores are greater in the metropolis, $163, 
and less in the small cities, $115. But more 
is spent in the variety stores in the small 
places. In men’s stores and with custom 
tailors $32 was spent in the large places as 
compared with $26 in the small places. The 
same difference approximately holds true 
for women’s specialty and millinery stores. 
With furriers’ stores, four times as much is 
spent in the very large cities. 

The trend is the other way with motor 
vehicles. The figures for dealers in automo- 
biles are $52 and $97 respectively for the 
large and small cities. In filling stations 
twice as much is spent out of the dollar in 
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the small cities. Public vehicles are used 
more often in the larger cities. More money 
goes for hardware and farm implements in 
the smaller cities: $9 and $12, respectively, 
out of $1000 expenditure. And, curiously, 
more is also spent for electric goods at stores 
specializing in these articles in the small 
places, the figures being $1 and $2.50. Also, 
less money out of the dollar is spent in sec- 
ond-hand stores in the great cities. 

There are certain other types of stores in 
which it seems quite clear that a larger por- 
tion of the annual disbursements is spent in 
the metropolis as compared with the small 
city between 50,000 and 100,000 inhab- 
itants, as, for instance, stores selling office 
equipment, jewelry stores, and florist shops. 
Finally, about twice as large a portion of 
the dollar is spent with news dealers in the 
large cities as in the smaller ones. 

The foregoing paragraphs present only a 
minor fragment of the shopping activities of 
the two types of cities. Furthermore the 
data do not carry us into the region of the 
villages, where the retail stores are quite 
limited in range. But it is clear that the 
great city offers more opportunity for trad- 
ing, except possibly in farmers’ supplies, 
hardware, and certain other such items, some 
of which have been indicated in previous 
paragraphs. 

LEISURE 

How leisure time is spent has been re- 
corded in an occasional survey of a par- 
ticular city or of families grouped by income 
classes, but these studies have not covered 
enough cities to make valid statistical com- 
parisons. Only fragments of data are avail- 
able. 

Commercialized recreation is probably 
more often found in the largest cities. Such 
is the case with professional baseball organ- 
ized into leagues. Every city above 300,000 
in population has a league team, while of the 
cities between 100,000 and 300,000 inhab- 
itants only 45 per cent have league baseball. 
Of the next class of cities in the sample, 
namely, those between 50,000 and 100,000, 
40 per cent have organized baseball, only 
15 per cent of the cities between 25,000 and 
50,000 are represented in baseball leagues, 
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and only 10 per cent of the cities from 
10,000 to 25,000 are in leagues. Few smaller 
places have organized ball; only one city 
in 60 was found in the sample. 

The same thing holds true for the im- 
portant professional football and hockey 
teams. With the one exception of the Green 
Bay Packers football team in Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, a city of 37,000 population, all 
of these league teams are located in cities 
of over 600,000 population. 

Another type of leisure-time activity is 
represented by the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, which is found in greater pro- 
portion in the smaller cities. The number of 
members per 1,000 males over 12 years of 
age for the different classes of cities, begin- 
ning with the largest and ending with those 
from 10,000 to 25,000, are 19, 43, 38, 60, 45, 
52, and 67. The smaller number in the very 
large cities may not indicate a smaller de- 
velopment of this type of organized activity 
but rather that the Catholic and Jewish 
organizations have not included in 
these statistics. 

Time spent in hospitals is not usually con- 
sidered a leisure-time activity, but the data 
have social significance. The statistics avail- 
able are for public hospitals, the special hos- 
pitals such as those for the insane being ex- 
cluded. The cities over 100,000 and under 
1,000,000 have more beds per 1,000 persons, 
as the following numbers of beds show: 6, 
10, 9, 8, 7, 7, and 7, and 6 for the places of 
2,500 to 10,000. 

The larger the city, the greater the oppor- 
tunities of hearing symphony orchestras and 
operas, though this may not be as significant 
a datum as it was before the coming of the 
radio and the sound film. Thus in cities with 
over a million inhabitants there are on the 
average 4 or 5 symphony orchestras per city, 
while for cities between 600,000 and 1,000,- 
000 inhabitants there are two per city. For 
the other classes of cities, including all in the 
United States, the numbers of such sym- 
phony orchestras per 100 cities are 130, 51, 
8, and 3, the last being for towns between 
10,000 and 25,000 in size. The number dim- 
inishes very rapidly as the smaller cities are 
approached. The orchestras include civic 
and semi-professional symphony orchestras. 
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The situation is much the same with the 
professional opera companies, except that 
there are not nearly as many opera com- 
panies as there are symphony orchestras. 
The numbers per 100 cities of the United 
States by classes are 520, 133, 87, 12, and 1. 
Thus only one city between 25,000 and 
100,000 population has an opera company, 
and none below 25,000. 

To see museums one must visit large 
cities. The public museums here discussed 
include those dealing with art, science, his- 
tory, and industry and the general museums; 
and of these types the first two are usually 
the larger. Of the cities of over one million, 
museums are found at the rate of 52 for each 
10 cities. In cities from 500,000 to 1,000,000 
the number is 23, and only 7 for cities of 
250,000 to 500,000. In cities from 100,000 
to 250,000 there are not quite 2 such mu- 
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seums for 10 cities. In the small cities, 
museums are very rare, there being only 1 
or 2 per 100 such cities. In the towns from 
2,500 to 25,000 persons there are only 7 
museums per 10,000 such towns. These data 
are for all cities of this population range. 
The information presented here should be 
viewed by the reader as a sample of a 
variety of activities. As he recalls what he 
has just read, the larger cities will be seen 
to present in general more opportunities than 
the smaller places. There are exceptions, but 
for many of the leisure-time activities the 
large city is the land of opportunity. This 
is true for modernized housing, for oppor- 
tunities to trade in a great variety of lines, 
and for many cultural and artistic institu- 
tions. While such facts are generally known, 
the foregoing statistics show the degrees of 
difference for cities of different sizes. 


Building a Municipal Electric Plant 


By ROBERT V. L. WRIGHT* 


Vice-President, Santa Catalina Island Company, Avalon, California 


Proposals for a municipal electric plant should be subjected to a rigorous test, 
says Mr. Wright, who discusses here some of the factors to be considered. 


HE thought is abroad in the land that 

utility services are such an essential 

part of community life that they 
should be rendered at cost and not subject to 
exploitation for profit. There is much op- 
position, naturally, from the utility indus- 
try and the exponents of the contention that 
government should confine itself to activities 
which private business does not find attrac- 
tive. These opposing points of view underlie 
every discussion of a publicly owned utility 
proposal. 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Wright, who was edu- 
cated at the University of Maryland, has built 
and managed utility, railroad, and telephone prop- 
erties. He has been connected with the Public 
Works Administration since its inception, as state 
engineer for Kentucky, electrical engineer for the 
Sanitary District of Chicago, and as consulting 
engineer on electric power projects in Washing- 
ton. In addition to his present work, he manages 
the municipally owned utilities for the city of 
Avalon, California. 


Discussion has at various times included 
practically all utility services, but is now 
centered in the electric field. Municipally 
owned electric plants are no new thing in 
this country. During the first 20 years of 
the century there was comparatively little 
conflict between private and public devel- 
opment. The more populous centers were 
usually supplied by private utilities, while 
many of the smaller and more isolated cities 
were served by municipal plants. As econ- 
omies in larger generating units developed 
parallel with reasonably efficient long dis- 
tance transmission of energy, it became ap- 
parent to the utility industry that much ter- 
ritory then served by municipal plants could 
be served profitably by the larger units. This 
was one of the reasons for the utility expan- 
sion of the 1920’s, which in its earlier stages 
gave the country, as a whole, more efficient 
electric service at lower rates. 
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However, the growth of the financial 
structure outran engineering economies and 
absorbed a large part of savings which 
might have been applied to rate reductions. 
By 1929 rates were geared to an inflated 
capital structure. For the most part these 
rates remained fixed during the first four 
years of the depression and became increas- 
ingly burdensome with the progressive de- 
cline in personal incomes. There was a stead- 
ily rising protest which the slow moving 
regulatory machinery of the several states 
was not able to satisfy. 

During the period of expansion of private 
ownership in the electric field, certain mu- 
nicipal plants had continued to develop and 
to serve their communities at rates compar- 
ing favorably with those charged by the 
private industry in similar communities. In 
most cases these municipalities with plants 
were able to fix their rates to conform to 
their local necessities, while towns served by 
the industry were not. This comparison re- 
sulted in a more widespread and articulate 
agitation for public ownership. 

The present administration has an avowed 
sympathy with this movement, and the re- 
sulting federal aid in the form of low interest 
loans has given impetus to proposals for 
municipally owned utilities in all parts of 
the country. This may be responsible for the 
lowering of rates recently noticeable at vari- 
ous points in the private field. 


Basic FACTORS 


When the discussion passes from the gen- 
eral to the particular and a given community 
considers a municipal plant, there are cer- 
tain factors which must be taken into ac- 
count. Obviously it is not to the advantage 
of any community or its citizens, nor to pub- 
lic ownership advocates at large, to embark 
on a municipal ownership program which 
shows little likelihood of success. On the 
contrary, it will do immeasurable harm to 
all but those with private axes to grind. It 
behooves the community and those responsi- 
ble to it, therefore, to weigh carefully its 
chance of success, considering in detail the 
fundamental factors of their particular prob- 
lem, thereby reducing risk of failure to a 
minimum. These factors may be grouped as 
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social desirability, legal permission, technical 
feasibility, and financial soundness. 

Social desirability, although complex, may 
be said to be the greatest good for the great- 
est number. Entering primarily into the con- 
sideration of this question is the com- 
munity’s attitude toward its local govern- 
ment and the spirit of its participation 
therein. If this government is regarded by 
the citizen simply as the prerogative and 
province of an individual or political clique, 
then adding to governmental functions is 
hazardous and undesirable. On the other 
hand, if one sees the local government as a 
means of rendering essential community 
services at reasonable cost, the scene is set 
for a municipal plant, provided other fac- 
tors are favorable. 

Regarding legal permission, the laws of 
the several states are by no means uniform 
in the rights granted a municipality to build 
and operate a plant under conditions which 
will assure its success. Purely from an en- 
gineering standpoint, there should be but 
one electric plant in a town. A monopoly 
should result in a minimum of plant invest- 
ment and operating expense. The laws of 
the state may empower the city to expel the 
existing utility from its streets and alleys 
and to deny to it their use in the future; or 
the proposed plant may have to enter the 
field in competition. The city’s anticipated 
cost to serve, while lower than existing rates, 
may be high enough to permit the private 
plant to continue in competition indefinitely. 

Engineering feasibility is dependent upon 
legal restrictions as well as upon purely 
physical matters. Obviously the demands 
upon the plant will vary with the proportion 
of the total load it can be expected to secure. 
This affects present and future design and 
operating costs. The degree of competition, 
present and prospective, is often the real 
basis of a “‘yes”’ or “‘no” answer as to feasibil- 
ity. A highly important consideration in 
estimates of present and prospective operat- 
ing cost is the price at which power can be 
delivered on the switchboard, either from 
a new local plant or by purchase from out- 
side privately or publicly owned sources. 
An analysis of this question should include 
not only present day costs but also prospec- 
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tive costs during the anticipated useful life 
of the plant. 

Financial soundness, since the undertak- 
ing is primarily an economic one, deserves 
as much consideration as for any private 
venture. In this instance, however, dividends 
take the form of lower cost, 
locally controlled community 
service, rather than cash profits 
— money saved rather than 
money made. It follows that if 
the plant can be expected to 
meet all of its own costs, com- 
pensate general municipal funds 
for loss in utility tax revenue, 
and provide electric service for 
less money than a private util- 
ity, it is financially sound. 

A recent review of several 
hundred municipal plant pro- 
posals has emphasized the im- 
portance of the foregoing fac- 
tors and provided the basis for 
subsequent comment. A variety of motives 
is apparent, indicating roughly the degree of 
social desirability. Probably the largest class 
emanates from a sincere belief on the part 
of the community that it can serve its citi- 
zens more economically than can a competi- 
tor. The second class appears to result from 
the desire of the ruling element in the com- 
munity to enter the utility business for profit 
with which to support other functions of mu- 
nicipal government and thus reduce the local 
tax rate. This class has quite often been 
assisted to its conclusion by Diesel engine 
and other material salesmen. The third class 
has arisen from a desire to participate in the 
recent distribution of cheap government 
money and thus to provide more local jobs 
and a fatter city treasury. 

From a legal and engineering standpoint, 
many projects are carefully thought out and 
the conclusions based on adequate legal in- 
vestigation and sound technical design and 
estimates; others represent “haywire’’ ideas 
based principally on hopeful thinking. This 
seems an appropriate point at which to enter 
a strong plea for the employment of com- 
petent and impartial legal and engineering 
personnel at the inception of a project. They 
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should be so adequately paid that they will 
have no interest other than to present the 
pertinent facts to the responsible city offi- 
cials. Too often this preliminary work is 
performed by engine salesmen or by lawyers 
and engineers working on a contingent basis, 
who receive little or nothing un- 
less the project goes through. 
With all due respect to the pro- 
fessions involved, this is too 
much strain to put on human 
nature. 

The common method of fi- 
nancing these projects is the is- 
suance of either revenue or gen- 
eral obligation bonds. Each is 
an evidence of community debt, 
and while revenue bonds are a 
lien only on the earnings on the 
plant and general obligation 
bonds pledge the full faith and 
credit of the community, com- 
munity credit in a moral sense 
is equally staked by both types of obligation. 

To judge from the results of bond elec- 
tions during the past two years, many com- 
munities regard the obligation incurred by 
revenue bonds much less seriously than a 
general obligation issue. Apparently they 
are glad enough to accept the benefits but 
loath to accept the maximum responsibility. 
One example comes to mind of a certain 
town which was leyully able to eliminate the 
competition and proposed to sell revenue 
bonds for the construction of a plant. It 
declined to vote general obligation bonds. 
An investigation disclosed that revenue 
bonds previously issued to construct a water 
works had been defaulted, that street and 
other special improvement obligations were 
worthless, and that the existing utility com- 
pany was unable to collect its bills for serv- 
ice. The moral to this tale is as obvious as 
the city’s motives. 

Another town sold its municipal plant to 
private utility operators in the late twenties 
for nearly 50 per cent more than its cost or 
worth. Rate schedules were then based on 
the sale price and hence high. Within the 
past two years the community endeavored 
to sell revenue bonds with which to construct 
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a municipal plant and eliminate the pur- 
chaser of its former plant. Of course these 
are horrible examples and by no means rep- 
resentative of municipal plant proposals as 
a whole, nor of the ethical standard of 
American city governments. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that 
the construction of a number of municipal 
plants has been halted by court action. This 
is no place to discuss the courts or the laws 
which they interpret. The subject is men- 
tioned only to warn a municipality which 
contemplates entering a utility field already 
occupied by private industry to watch its 
legal step and if necessary to secure in ad- 
vance such legislation as may be needed to 
accomplish its purpose. Many courts evi- 
dence great tenderness in their regard for 
utility property rights. 


TECHNICAL ASPECTS 


To particularize a bit on the technical 
side: Engineering design and estimates of 
censtruction and operating costs are not al- 
ways beyond question. There is a tendency 
to confine plant design to the immediately 
available load and to neglect adequate pro- 
vision for reasonably anticipated growth in 
population and industry. The building should 
be adequate and architecturally not an eye- 
sore, but there is no excuse for a monument 
to present city officials. Construction cost 
estimates and subsequen! contracts, particu- 
larly where funds are limited by the bonding 
ability of the city, should be so drawn as to 
exclude “extras.”’ Operating cost estimates, 
in cases financed by serial bonds, need not 
include depreciation in the ordinary sense, 
unless required by state law, but should 
include an amount adequate to cover such 
extraordinary repairs and replacements as 
may be necessary to maintain the full effi- 
ciency of the plant during the period of the 
loan. Major additions may quite properly 
be financed by new bonds to be repaid from 
new earnings, although a more conservative 
method of financing is through a rate struc- 
ture high enough to accumulate an earned 
surplus for this purpose. 

A municipal rate structure should be of 
the block type, carefully graduated in order 
to distribute the cost of service equitably to 
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each class of consumer and to the large or | 


small users within each class. Municipalities 
have too often resorted to the unscientific 
expedient of a uniform flat rate for all 
classes of customers and quantities of use. 
The former type rate, if scientifically set, is 
promotional in effect, that is, will legiti- 
mately encourage the use of electricity; 
while the latter rate discourages the use of 
energy and produces dissatisfaction among 
the more progressive elements of the town. 
The rate with which the plant starts business 
should be high enough to provide for all 
operating and financial charges, including 
compensation to the general funds of the 
city for any loss in tax revenue previously 
received from the private utility. If operat- 
ing cost estimates upon which this schedule 
is based are realistic, and if labor and fuel 
costs do not rise beyond offsetting economies, 
the operation should accumulate a reserve 
as the load increases. This may be used for 
plant additions or absorbed by rate reduc- 
tions. 

So much for the preliminary and construc- 
tion phases. Just one important caution here. 
It is not enough to decide that it would be 
nice to have a plant, see the money in sight, 
have the plant built, put a man, any man, 
in charge, and call it a day. Eventual 
operation should be well thought out. Phy- 
sical plant is essential, legal powers are only 
permissive, rate structures are important, 
but competent personnel is indispensable. 
Operation of an electric plant is a technical 
and specialized undertaking requiring qual- 
ifications other than those needed to place a 
cross in the circle beside the donkey, the 
elephant, or the sickle. The personnel should 
not be elective nor subject to the ordinary 
fortunes of political change. The operating 
force may be politically “right,” but they 
must be competent operators first if the 
plant is to succeed. 

One successful plant has had the same 
manager for a great many years. Neither 
he nor his key operating men are local prod- 
ucts, although they are now so thoroughly 
identified with the community that to men- 
tion the town is to name the men. The his- 
tory of this operation has provided standards 
suggested herein. Even under competitive 
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conditions there are at least two cities in the 
country where municipal plants are unques- 
tionable community assets. This is undoubt- 
edly due to a favorable combination of phy- 
sical factors, community spirit, and—most 
important of all—the personalities of their 
managers. 

The council-manager form of government 
is best adapted to this purpose, and utility 
operation should be an administrative de- 
partment; however experience in other 
branches of city administration does not 
necessarily guarantee the qualifications requi- 
site for a competent operator. 


POINTERS FOR MANAGERS 

There are a few details which efficient 
managers of existing plants will recognize 
as elementary and axiomatic. Attention to 
these essentials of operation may spell the 
difference between success and failure. The 
manager needs to know the physical prop- 
erty and how to conduct the administrative 
and public relations details on a business- 
like basis, always remembering that his cus- 
tomers are also his owners—each entitled to 
courteous and efficient but absolutely im- 
partial service. Bills should be rendered and 
paid promptly or service denied. Meters are 
not fool-proof—they need to be tested peri- 
odically and should be read on the same day 
each month. A set of books and the current 
and reserve funds should be scrupulously 
kept separate from the general city accounts. 
The “tax eaters” have a tendency to live out 
of the utility crib, and it is too easy to an- 
ticipate tax collections when a little money 
is required for the police department or the 
city clerk. 

Accurate operating records are just as im- 
portant as the consumer ledger, and a com- 
parative operating report should be rendered 
monthly, so that officials may know what the 
plant is doing and correct mistakes before 
they become chronic. If the trouble is tech- 
nical, get outside assistance: and if it is 
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carelessness or inefficiency, change the per- 
son responsible. 

The use of appliances should be encour- 
aged either through co-operation with local 
dealers or by a commercial department. 
Plant improvements, as they are developed, 
must be investigated and installed if they 
promote economies or increase reliability of 
service. There must be an eternal watch on 
plant methods, economies, and maintenance. 

The right man can and will do the job if 
the elective officials will act as a board of 
directors by deciding general policies but will 
not interfere with the details of operation, 
collections, or personnel. Elective officials 
will do well to remember that there is a line 
between intelligent interest and interference. 
The principles of delegated authority and 
individual responsibility can and _ should 
apply in a municipal organization as in a 
well-run private enterprise. 

These notes may indicate a rigorous test 
for municipal plant proposals, and the con- 
ditions stressed as essential may seem im- 
possible of attainment; however, if they 
have developed realistic answers to the fol- 
lowing questions they have served their pur- 
pose: 

1. Are your present rates and service un- 

satisfactory? 

2. Is your city government honest and 
competent? 

3. Do the laws of your state permit a 
municipal plant to serve all classes of 
business? 

4. Can private competition be eliminated 
or controlled ? 


uw 


Can a plant be built and operated to 
render service at less than the rates 
now charged by the private utility? 

6. Will the present rate comparison prob- 
ably continue during the useful life of 
the proposed plant? 

Can you get the money? 

8. Can the plant be kept out of politics? 


~I 
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Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 


Location of City Manager’s Office 


We are planning a new city hall in a city of 
80,000 population. Where should the city 
manager’s office be located? 


HE location of the manager’s office 

should not be treated as an isolated 
problem but as an integral part of the gen- 
eral office layout of the city hall. There are 
two primary considerations which should 
govern the location of the various offices of 
the city administration: (1) accessibility to 
the public, and (2) interoffice relationships. 
Those offices which deal most directly with 
the public—the city clerk, the tax collector, 
the water department, etc.—should be lo- 
cated on the first floor. Disregarding for the 
moment the question of the accessibility of 
the manager to the public, it may be stated 
as a general rule that the manager’s office 
should be located in a group with those 
of the major staff offices—the chief finance 
officer, the personnel officer, city attorney, 
planning and research engineer, etc. The ex- 
act location should be determined by the fre- 
quency of interoffice contacts and communi- 
cations and also by the logical steps in the 
routing of official business. 

With regard to the accessibility of the 
manager’s office to the public, it should be 
noted that the size of the city is one of the 
determining factors. In a number of the 
smaller cities, where the manager maintains 
the largest proportion of personal contacts 
and where his office serves as a sort of clear- 
ing house for information, the manager’s of- 
fices are located on the first floor. In the 
larger cities, where the public relations activ- 
ities are too burdensome to be carried by 
the manager alone, it is probably better to 
have his office on the second floor. If there 
is elevator service in the building a second 
floor (or higher) location should be suffi- 


ciently accessible without the disadvantages 
of too many interruptions by casual visitors. 
It might also be remarked that accessibility 
is as much a matter of spirit as of physical 
location. If callers are received by a cour- 
teous secretary in the outer office, and if 
those whose business does not warrant an 
interview with the manager are referred to 
competent friendly subordinates, there will 
be little danger that the public will regard 
the manager as being aloof or unfriendly. 

To apply these general considerations to 
the particular question at hand, it would 
seem that in a city of 80,000 population, a 
second floor location, near the elevator or 
stairs, would be most appropriate. 

The information presented here is based 
very largely on the replies received from 
an inquiry addressed to a number of city 
managers. The following city managers re- 
ported that their offices are located on the 
second floor: Erwin Dames, Pacific Grove, 
California; James E. Barlow, Portland, 
Maine; I. C. Brower, New Rochelle, New 
York; E. B. Hawks, Portmouth, Virginia; 
R. W. B. Hart, Lynchburg, Virginia. The 
office of Charles Larsen, Lakeland, Florida, 
is located at the end of the first floor cor- 
ridor, and the office of Leonard G. Howell, 
Ironton, Ohio, is located on the first floor 
near the front door. Guiton Morgan, Austin, 
Texas, reports that several years ago the 
manager’s office was on the second floor, 
but it has since been moved to the first floor 
to be more convenient to the public. F. O. 
Eichelberger, Dayton, Ohio, maintains his 
office on the fifth floor of a rented office 
building adjoining the city building; the lat- 
ter is large enough to accommodate only the 
police and the courts. These managers also 
were asked the following questions: “Should 
the city manager’s office be easily accessible 
to the public? What is the best location?” 
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Control of Utility Installations in Real 
Estate Subdivisions 


What is the general policy of municipalities 
with reference to the installation of sani- 
tary sewers in real estate additions? 


LTHOUGH no comprehensive study has 

been made on the subject of the mini- 
mum requirements adhered to by American 
cities in accepting real estate subdivisions as 
additions to the area of the city, the best 
practice, which is becoming the policy of 
more and more cities, is to require the in- 
stallation of utility services as a minimum 
condition of approval. Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
followed this policy for several years and 
as a result has avoided many of the evil 
consequences that befell cities which were 
so unwise as to loan their credit to real estate 
promoters by accepting plats before improve- 
ments were made. 

The Cincinnati charter provides that the 
city planning commission shall be the platting 
commission of the city and as such shall have 
the control of platting of all lands within the 
city or within three miles thereof. Power is 
also given to the commission to make regu- 
lations as to the extent to which and the 
manner in which streets and other public 
ways shall be graded and improved and as 
to what sewer and water and other utility 
mains, piping, or other facilities shall be in- 
stalled as a condition precedent to the ap- 
proval of the plat. The charter further states 
that “in lieu of the completion of such work 
previous to the approval of the plat, the 
commission may accept a contract secured 
by a bond in an amount and with surety 
satisfactory to the city manager, providing 
and securing to the municipality the actual 
construction and installation of such im- 
provements and utilities within a period spe- 
cified by the city manager and expressed in 
the contract and bond.” The declared policy 


of the commission is to accept the final plat 
of only those subdivisions for which assur- 
ance is given that streets will be improved 
by grading full width, laying sewers and 
water mains, paving the roadway, laying 
sidewalk, and planting street trees. If the 
subdivider has not completed all improve- 
ments he must assume the assessment of the 
entire cost of any or all improvements made 
by the city after acceptance of the plat. 

There are not many court decisions bear- 
ing on the matter, but a notable one is 
Edwin T. Allen vs. Oakland County Plat 
Board (210 Mich. 488, 178 N. W. 27). This 
case involved the legality of an ordinance 
governing the acceptance of plats, with par- 
ticular reference to a section pertaining to 
sanitary sewers: “Sanitary sewers with the 
necessary lampholes and manholes shall be 
laid in all streets with connections extending 
from the same to the curb line on both 
sides of such street; at least one connection 
to every 50 feet of frontage, and at least one 
connection to each lot frontage if less than 
50 feet on each side of all streets. The size 
and kind of crock and the method of in- 
stallation shall be subject to the approval of 
the commissioner of public improvements.” 
The Michigan Supreme Court upheld the 
ordinance in its entirety. 

A study published in 1929 (Our Cities To- 
day and Tomorrow, by Theodora and Henry 
Hubbard) listed the following cities as re- 
quiring certain minimum street and utility 
installations prior to acceptance of plats: 
Asheville, North Carolina; Memphis, Ten- 
nessee; White Plains, New York; Detroit 
and Lansing, Michigan; El Paso, Texas; San 
Diego, California; Canton and Cleveland, 
Ohio; Des Moines, lowa; Kenosha, Wiscon- 
sin; and Chicago, Illinois—-Watter H. 
BLUCHER, executive director, American So- 
ciety of Planning Officials, Chicago. 
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Across the Editor’s Desk 


Wants to be City Manager 


IR: I am 45 years of age, have had 20 years’ 
experience in business administration, and 
am interested in becoming a city manager. What 
procedure should I follow? 
. D. S. 

The International City Managers’ Associ- 
ation receives many similar inquiries and in 
reply states that the difficulties of entering 
the city-manager profession are as great as 
they would be if one decided to enter any 
other profession, such as medicine, law, or 
engineering. By and large, city managers re- 
ceive their experience in the field of muni- 
cipal administration, chiefly as department 
heads. Anyone who desires to become a city 
manager is advised first of all to take univer- 
sity graduate work in public administration 
for one or two years and then try to secure 
a position in the field of municipal adminis- 
tration either as a department head or city 
manager of a small city or assistant to the 
manager or in a subordinate position with 
one of the staff agencies of a large city. For 
this reason, a person who has reached the 
age of 45 and has not had the necessary 
training or experience in public administra- 
tion will find it extremely difficult to become 
a city manager.—EbpITor. 


Outside the City Limits 


IR: About four years ago it was discovered 
that of the 300 salaried city employees, 18 
resided outside the corporate limits. The council 
at that time felt that anyone employed by the 
city should be a citizen of the city, a city prop- 
erty owner, or at least a renter. Accordingly, a 
resolution was adopted prescribing that employ- 
ees residing outside the city limits would receive 
five dollars per month less in salary than they 
would if they lived within the city limits. Nine 
city employees still live outside the city limits. 
This city, like many other cities, is prevented 
from increasing its area, because on all sides 
there are substantial suburban residential sec- 
tions which enjoy many of the privileges and 
benefits of city life, yet contribute nothing to 
the expenses of the city government. The peo- 
ple in these areas consistently refuse to encour- 
age efforts to extend the city limits. Gradually, 
over a period of years many city people move 
into these so-called open spaces, and many are 
encouraged to do so by the fact that they are 


relieved from the city tax burden. The result 
is that extensive areas of what was once good 
residence property in the city are gradually de- 
preciating. People of lower wage levels occupy 
a few of them, others are vacant, and in general 
the buildings are going into disrepair. 

A recent survey revealed that areas which 20 
years ago were occupied by substantial home 
folks of the wage-earning group are now classi- 
fied as slums that should be condemned and 
razed. If this trend continues, it is obvious that 
eventually the cost of city government will be 
borne by the few who have the courage to con- 
tinue their homes within the city limits and by 
the commercial and industrial properties. © 

One solution of this problem would be to 
abandon the so-called corporate limits idea and 
extend the influences of city service on a density 
of population basis. 

E. C. Rutz 
City Manager 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Taxes of 99 Years Ago 


IR: While investigating old records recently, 
I accidentally came across a tax ordinance 
of this city dated April 1, 1837, which contained 
the following items: “Be it ordained, that the 
following tax shall be assessed and collected for 
the corporation for the year 1837: On every 
$100 value of town lots, 30 cents; on every 
$100 value improvements on town lots, 30 
cents; on every $100 value of stock in trade, 
either in merchandize, shaving notes, or other- 
wise, 30 cents.” All free white male citizens 
under 60 and over 16 years of age were assessed 
46 cents, all slaves under 60 years of age, 46 
cents, and all free persons of color, under 60 
and over 20 years of age, $6. Four-wheel pleas- 
ure carriages were taxed $1.50 and two-wheel 
pleasure carriages 75 cents. 

Each billiard table was assessed $30, each 
lawyer, physician, and broker, $5. The penalty 
for having more than one dog was one dollar 
for each additional one. Livery stables were as- 
sessed $50 each, while each blacksmith’s forge 
was assessed $1.50. Vendors of lottery tickets 
paid 37% cents on each $100 of tickets sold. 

A 1 per cent sales tax was in effect on all 
goods, wares and merchandise sold by resident 
merchants, with itinerant traders taxed 2 per 
cent of the total amount of their sales. 


MARSHALL MorTON 
City Manager 
Columbus, Georgia 
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News of the Month 


EDITED BY ORIN F. NOLTING 


Twenty-four Million Persons on Relief 


CCORDING to FERA statistics the 

total expended for general relief in 1935 
was $1,826,930,942, as compared to $1,476,- 
567,941 in 1934, or an increase of over 
$350,000,000. This is due partly to the in- 
crease in the number of relief cases, partly to 
the increase in the amount of individual 
relief payments. 

In 1934 there were about 21,000,000 per- 
sons on relief; by 1935 the number had risen 
to 23,000,000; and indications are that 
roughly 24,000,000 persons are at present sup- 
ported wholly or in part by one or another of 
the relief programs. Inasmuch as employ- 
ment has increased during this same period, 
this growth of the relief population is attrib- 
uted to the fact that the resources of many 
of the unemployed are becoming exhausted, 
necessitating their seeking relief. 

Expressed in terms of percentages, dis- 
tribution of the relief population varies con- 
siderably from state to state. During the 
first half of 1935, only seven states had less 
than 10 per cent of their population on relief. 
Twenty-one states had from 10 to 15 per 
cent on relief; thirteen states had from 15 
to 20 per cent on relief; and in seven states 
over 20 per cent of the population was on 
relief. 


Average monthly relief grants per family 
have also shown considerable variation. By 
regions, these figures for 1935 were roughly 
as follows: 


New England states............... $45 
Pacec Coast States... .ccccecccses $40 to $45 
Northeastern states................ $30 to $35 
Central Agricultural and Mountain 

DE cubes «e.wawh weer wae eee $20 to $25 
Somimensiorn StAleS. ....cccvecassas $15 to $20 


Another variation is shown in the average 
monthly relief grants per family in the prin- 
cipal cities and the remainder of the coun- 
try. In October, 1935, for example, the aver- 
age for the whole United States was $27.82; 
a breakdown would show, however, an aver- 
age of $34.36 for the principal cities and 
$22.07 for the remainder of the country. 

Financial responsibility for the relief pro- 
gram has shown an interesting variation dur- 


ing the three years from 1933 through 1935. 
During the first quarter of 1933, the federal 
government’s share of the total financial bur- 
den was 58.4 per cent. The lowest point 
came in the first quarter of 1934, when the 
federal share was only 48.4 per cent, and 
the highest point in the first quarter of 1935, 
when it was 77.8 per cent. Over the three- 
year period the federal share has been 
70.9 per cent. The states started in 1933 
paying 9.6 per cent of the cost. Their con- 
tribution for the first quarter of 1934 was 
their highest—33.9 per cent; and 8.5 per 
cent for the third quarter of 1934 was their 
lowest. The three-year average for the states 
has been 12.8 per cent. Local governments 
started in 1933 paying 32 per cent of the 
total cost. Since then their share has con- 
sistently declined, reaching the low point of 
12 per cent during the first half of 1935. 
Over the three-year period, local govern- 
ments have paid 16 per cent of the cost of 
the relief program.—RALPH E. Spear, Amer- 
ican Public Welfare Association. 


RFC Funds Available for Local 
Rehabilitation 


Ra CNA and other political 
subdivisions, as well as various public 
agencies, are made eligible to receive rehabil- 
itation loans from a $50,000,000 fund of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, under 
the terms of an act approved by the Presi- 
dent on April 17. The loans will be made for 
the repair of damages caused by floods, 
earthquakes, conflagrations, tornadoes, and 
other catastrophes occurring in the years 
1935 and 1936. 

Governmental units may apply for loans 
to finance the repair, construction, or recon- 
struction of gas and electric plants, water 
systems, irrigation systems, communication 
and transportation facilities, sewer and drain- 
age systems, or flood-control projects. The 
only requirements are that the work under- 
taken with RFC funds shall be deemed by 
the Corporation “to be useful or necessary” 
and that the loans shall be so secured “as 
reasonably to assure repayment thereof.” 
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In the case of cities and other public corpo- 
rations, collateral for the loans shall consist 
of obligations of the borrower. The matur- 
ity date of any securities offered as collateral 
by local governments must be within twenty 
years. Tax warrants and tax anticipation 
warrants will also be acceptable. 

No interest rate is prescribed in the act 
for these rehabilitation loans. The RFC has 
indicated its intention, however, of keeping 
the interest rates as low as possible. The 
plan of the Corporation is to charge not 
more than 5 per cent, and if possible as low 
as 32 per cent interest—J. Kerwin Wr- 
LIAMS, research associate, United States Con- 
ference of Mayors. 


Buenos Aires Checks the Rising Cost 


of Living 


HE high cost of living has been one of 

the major governmental problems of 
Buenos Aires, largest of Latin American 
cities. Inefficient distribution has offset the 
advantage of low costs of food production 
while high protective tariffs have raised 
prices of manufactured goods. The city gov- 
ernment has sought a solution to the exces- 
sive expense of retail distribution by provid- 
ing stalls in market places for the sale of 
meat, fish, vegetables, and fruit: rentals are 
fixed at a very low rate in return for which 
the vendors are required to adhere to the 
sanitary regulations and the price schedules 
established by the municipality. There are 
various classes of these shops. First, there 
are 28 open-air fairs (ferias) which are 
moved from street to street to meet the needs 
of different elements of the population; they 
are open only in the morning from seven to 
eleven o'clock; according to latest informa- 
tion there were 636 meat stalls in these fairs, 
rented at about’ 40 cents per day. Second, 
there are 14 permanent markets, open all 
day, at which meat is sold in 119 stalls; ren- 
tals average 90 cents per day. In both fairs 
and markets there are no delivery facilities 
and no credit business. Third, there are 142 
stalls in “mercados municipalizados” which 
are privately owned markets operated on 
privately owned sites in which the vendors 
agree to be governed by municipal price 
regulations in return for a guarantee that no 
fair will be opened within eight squares of 
their places of business. There is no fixing of 
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prices for the 4,000 private retailers of meat 
but although the fairs and markets sell only 
about 14 per cent of the total meat con- 
sumed, the fact that the municipality keeps 
its prices from 6 to 10 per cent lower than 
those of private retailers and the potential 
threat of a fair being opened to lower prices 
in particular neighborhoods have acted as 
effective checks on retail prices. 

In January, 1936, the municipality turned 
its attention to the sale of fruit. A chain of 
motor trucks was licensed to sell fruit di- 
rectly from the truck at prices fixed by the 
city. The scheme was an immediate success. 
Consumers welcomed the opportunity to buy 
at convenient distances from their homes, 
the controlled price schedules forced a low- 
ering of prices by private vendors, and the 
consumption of fruit was largely increased. 
The municipality is now considering an ex- 
tension of the truck-to-consumer method to 
other commodities. 

The Argentine experience clearly indicates 
that the key to the problem of lowering food 
prices lies mainly in a more economic dis- 
tribution after the food leaves the producer, 
whether he be a processor as in the case of 
meat or a farmer as in the case of fruit.— 
Stmon G. Hanson, Instructor in Latin Amer- 
ican Affairs, American University. 


Fifteen States Create Commissions 
on Interstate Co-operation 


«¢ AFTER all, we are American citizens 

first. We have state lines which bound 
our states in order to establish governable 
units. A unit may become too large or a 
unit may become too small, but certainly we 
can exchange our common experiences and 
learn from one another.” These words of 
Governor Paul V. McNutt, chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Governors’ Con- 
ference, summarized the discussion of the 
Second General Assembly of Commissioners 
on Interstate Co-operation, meeting in Chi- 
cago on April 17 and 18 at the call of the 
Council of State Governments. No intran- 
sigent states’ righters, the 75 delegates from 
28 states who gathered to discuss state prob- 
lems welcomed federal co-operation in their 
efforts to harmonize state legislative and 
administrative practices. Members of the 
National Resources Committee who joined 
in the deliberations were received with ap- 
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plause. Efforts to develop the natural and 
human resources of the country through fed- 
eral-state and joint-state action are not to 
be stopped by state particularism, if the at- 
mosphere of this Assembly is indicative of 
the attitude of American state officials. 

On the broad front of interstate co-opera- 
tion, the conferees found a striking advance 
over the situation at the First General As- 
sembly ten months before. Fifteen states— 
New Jersey, Colorado, Florida, North Caro- 
lina, Pennsylvania, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 
South Carolina, Virginia, Mississippi, and 
Alabama—had established Commissions on 
Interstate Co-operation, and a dozen more 
had established legislative committees on 
interstate co-operation. A nationwide Inter- 
state Commission on Crime had been created 
and its four important model bills—on ex- 
tradition of fugitives from justice, rendition 
of out of state witnesses, supervision of 
out-of-state parolees and _ probationers, 
and facilitation of “hot pursuit” across state 
lines—had been passed or were under con- 
sideration in a dozen legislatures. In addi- 
tion, bills concerning the interstate regula- 
tion of milk distribution, safety education 
courses, and interstate exchange of informa- 
tion on traffic violations have been intro- 
duced in the New York legislature. As the 
delegates discussed these developments and 
opened up new fields of co-operation—for 
example, social security legislation, highway 
traffic regulations, whiskey taxation, and a 
host of others—they came to a realization 
that only through this technique of co-opera- 
tion could the American citizen get one hun- 
dred cents value per dollar spent on govern- 
ment.—GeorcE C. S. BENSON, editor, State 
Government. 


Plan Public Health Code on National 


Basis 


HE United States Public Health Service 

recently announced the appointment of 
eight state and city health officers to an ad- 
visory board which will aid in formulating a 
standard public health code. The aim is to 
assure the co-operation of cities and towns 
in a project sponsored by the Treasury De- 
partment. The membership of the advisory 
board includes representatives from seven 
states and the District of Columbia. In ad- 
dition, 38 cities have been invited to take 
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part in the work, and 21 have already as- 
signed personnel to co-operate with the fed- 
eral government. 

The first problem will be for each city or 
community to bring its present health code 
into conformity with the tentative draft un- 
der the following five headings: (1) organi- 
zation; (2) control of cases of communicable 
diseases; (3) control of environment, includ- 
ing food and meat, food establishments and 
restaurants, milk and milk products, ice 
cream and other frozen products, water sup- 
ply, insects and rodents, industrial sanita- 
tion, schools, swimming pools, buildings and 
premises, smoke abatement, disposal of dead 
bodies, and nuisances; (4) birth morbidity 
and mortality reporting and the keeping of 
records; (5) education and publicity and 
the right of entry. 

According to a statement by the United 
States Public Health Service, the chief bene- 
fit in the formation of such a code will be 
that every community in the country will 
have before it a model that has resulted from 
group and national judgment, giving it a 
much firmer position. It is also pointed out 
that a standardized public health practice 
will enable each city to draw from other 
cities their experiences in the application of 
health codes. A health code fashioned upon 
a nationally endorsed model will also carry 
weight where questions of public health 
come into the local or state courts. 


Winners in Annual City Health 
Contest Are Announced 


HE winners of the seventh city health 

conservation contest, conducted annu- 
ally by the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce in co-operation with the American 
Public Health Association, were announced 
April 20. A total of 234 cities in 45 states 
were entered in the contest, the purpose of 
which was to determine which cities of vari- 
ous populations are carrying on the most 
effective community health programs. The 
winning cities in each of the six population 
groups are: Cities over 500,000, Detroit; 
cities of 250,000 to 500,000, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia; cities of 100,000 to 250,000, Syra- 
cuse, New York; cities of 50,000 to 100,000, 
Schenectady, New York; cities between 20,- 
000 and 50,000, Brookline, Massachusetts; 
and cities under 20,000, Hibbing, Minnesota. 
In addition to Oakland and Schenectady, 
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which are council-manager cities, the follow- 
ing manager cities received honorable men- 
tion awards: Dallas, Texas; Kalamazoo and 
Saginaw, Michigan; Pasadena and Sacra- 
mento, California; Binghamton, Auburn, and 
New Rochelle, New York; Greensboro, North 
Carolina; and Miami Beach, Florida. 

In addition special awards were granted 
to a small group of cities which have twice 
won first place in the contest and have main- 
tained their previous high standards of 
health achievement. These cities are: Balti- 
more, Maryland; Hackensack and Newark, 
New Jersey; and Palo Alto, California. 

Competing cities were judged on the basis 
of the availability and use of safe water sup- 
plies, the adequacy of sewage disposal, the 
extent to which children are protected 
against such diseases as diphtheria and small- 
pox, the number of expectant mothers who 
receive proper prenatal care, the number of 
babies who are being kept well through ade- 
quate medical supervision, the safety and 
purity of the milk supply, the use of effec- 
tive measures for the control and prevention 
of such diseases as tuberculosis and venereal 
diseases, and the extent to which the phy- 
sicians and dentists are practicing preventive 
medicine. 


Kentucky Paves the Way for City- 
County Consolidation 


HE 1936 Kentucky legislature during its 

recently completed regular session passed 
a number of bills directly affecting cities and 
towns. None of the bills passed affecting 
municipalities met with objection on the part 
of the cities of the state. 

Proponents of city-county consolidation 
won a signal victory with the passage of a 
bill proposing an amendment to the state 
constitution which would provide that “by 
uniform laws the general assembly is empow- 
ered to reorganize county and city govern- 
ments into single county-wide governmental 
units or into a single county-wide group of 
interrelated and interdependent units.’’ The 
proposed amendment will be submitted to 
the voters for their ratification or rejection 
at the general election in November, 1937. 
It was designed primarily to allow the con- 
solidation of certain city and county offices 
in Louisville and Jefferson County, but if it 
is adopted the legislature will be free to pro- 
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vide for city-county consolidation elsewhere 
in the state. 

Under the provisions of another bill any 
city of the third class (8,000 to 20,000 popu- 
lation) may adopt the commission-manager 
form of government in substantially the 
same form as that now in effect in the five 
second class cities of the state. 

Another law provides that upon petitions 
signed by a specified number of voters, any 
county, city, town, district, or precinct can 
hold an election upon whether or not liquor 
shall be sold. It is also provided that if a 
county votes “dry,” prohibition shall prevail 
in all portions of the county, but if the 
county votes ‘“‘wet,” the status of any ter- 
ritorial division of the county which had pre- 
viously voted “dry” shall not be changed. 

Several acts were passed concerning mu- 
nicipal utilities. Cities of the second, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth classes have been given au- 
thority similar to that which cities of the 
third class already enjoy to acquire, con- 
struct, and operate electric light, heat, and 
power plants by the issuance of revenue 
bonds. The cities in these classes are no 
longer required to offer a new franchise upon 
the expiration of a prior franchise in the 
event the city owns or desires to own a 
municipal plant to furnish such service. This 
will make it possible for cities to establish 
municipally owned plants free from the pos- 
sible necessity of operating these in com- 
petition with privately owned systems. A 
third bill exempts all municipally owned, 
operated, managed, or controlled utility 
plants from the jurisdiction of the Kentucky 
Public Service Commission. Cities and towns 
owning or operating a system of public 
water supply are authorized to extend exist- 
ing systems to furnish and sell water to any 
person or corporation within any territory 
contiguous to the city in question if such ter- 
ritory lies within five miles of the corporate 
limits. 

A considerable saving in publication costs 
will be possible in each of the five second 
class cities in the future because of the pas- 
sage of an act which provides that city treas- 
urers’ notices of sales of property for taxes 
shall be published three times in the official 
newspaper instead of ten times as was for- 
merly required. Another bill makes it pos- 
sible for cities annexing property after the 
regular assessment date to tax such property 
immediately. City councils of fourth class 
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cities are authorized to provide by ordinance 
that the city clerk or treasurer shall perform 
the duties of tax collector. 

Other bills of a miscellaneous nature in- 
clude the following: (1) state, county, city, 
and school board employees are subject to 
garnishment of salaries; (2) counties are 
authorized to contract with cities owning 
and operating hospitals for hospitalization 
of poor and indigent persons; (3) no firemen 
employed by second class cities shall be 
compelled to remain on duty for more than 
24 hours in each consecutive period of 48 
hours except in cases of emergency; (4) 
authority to provide for teachers’ insurance 
and annuity systems was extended to cities 
of the third class—Roy H. Ows ey, field 
consultant, Kentucky Municipal League. 


A State Government Loans $50,000,000 
to Municipalities 


UNICIPALITIES in Minnesota have 
been enabled since 1897 to borrow 
funds from the state government. The city 
of Albert Lea (10,169), for example, has 
just arranged to borrow $20,000 at 3 per 
cent interest for a ten-year term; in addi- 
tion, the city owes the state $163,000 on 
loans secured in 1931 and 1933. To obtain 
a loan the city must apply on forms pro- 
vided by the state board of investment 
(composed of the governor, auditor, treas- 
urer, attorney-general, and a member of the 
university board of regents) and submit a 
financial statement and a copy of all council 
proceedings relative to the loan. It is not 
necessary to obtain the opinion of a bond 
attorney, it is not necessary to appear in 
person before the board, and there is no 
cost to the municipality in arranging for 
and making the loan. The board meets reg- 
ularly at least once each month, and all 
applications are handled without delay. 
The state board makes its loans from trust 
funds created out of the proceeds from the 
sale of Sections 16 and 36 in each town- 
ship, this land having been given to the 
state by the federal government. The ac- 
cumulated trust funds now amount to $85,- 
000,000, and the board is authorized to 
invest funds by loaning money direct to 
municipalities. The board now has about 
$50,000,000 invested in the form of direct 
loans or bonds of Minnesota municipalities 
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and about $35,000,000 in obligations of the 
state. Loans to local units (cities, counties, 
school districts, townships, or villages) are 
made for improvements, funding, and re- 
funding purposes. They have the option 
of borrowing funds direct or offering their 
bonds for sale on a competitive basis. In 
practice, the larger cities and counties gen- 
erally sell their bonds on an open market, 
while smaller cities find it advantageous to 
sell their bonds direct to the state. Direct 
loans are ordinarily completed in less than 
thirty days, and in one instance in three 
days. Loans cannot be made in excess of 15 
per cent of the assessed valuation and are 
not to run for less than five nor more than 
twenty years. The state has always per- 
mitted municipalities to retire their bonds 
before maturity out of the proceeds of 
money raised from taxation, and many of 
the cities are taking advantage of this. For 
example, the city of Albert Lea last year 
paid off $32,000 worth of state bonds that 
were not yet due, thereby saving the city 
about $16,500 in interest..—R. L. VAN 
NOCKER, city manager, Albert Lea, Minne- 
sota. 


Important Annual Conferences 
for Municipal Officials 


AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 22-23. 
Executive director, Fred K. Hoehler, 850 
East 58 Street, Chicago. 

MUNICIPAL FINANCE OrFFicers’ AssociA- 
TION — Toronto, Ontario, September 9-11. 
Executive director, Carl H. Chatters, 850 
East 58 Street, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS 
or Potice—Kansas City, Missouri, Septem- 
ber 21-24. Secretary, George Black. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ASSESSING OF- 
FICERS—Detroit, Michigan, September 23-25. 
Technical director, Albert W. Noonan, 850 
East 58 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MUNICIPAL ENGI- 
NEERS AND INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Pustic Works OFrFrictALs — Toronto, On- 
tario, September 28-October 1. Executive di- 
rector, Frank W. Herring, 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL City MANAGERS’ AssoclI- 
ATION—Richmond, Virginia, October 19-21. 
Executive director, Clarence E. Ridley, 850 
East 58 Street, Chicago. 








Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 


POSITIONS OPEN 

Y Yoneteacmar TAXPAYERS ASSOCIATION. Gov- 

ernmental Research and Publicity Man. 
Qualifications desired: University training in 
economics and political science, actual news 
writing experience. Salary depends on quality 
and volume of the product of the person se- 
lected. Applicants should apply to William R. 
Pouder, executive secretary, Tennessee Taxpay- 
ers Association, Inc., Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Nashville. 

City oF Detroit. Assistant Electrical En- 
gineer (Pumping Plant Design). Minimum Sal- 
ary, $3,600. Minimum qualifications: Univer- 
sity degree or equivalent with specialization in 
electrical engineering; experience in designing, 
inspecting, and testing electrical equipment and 
related auxiliaries for large electrically operated 
water and sewage pumping plants. Minimum 
age, 27. Residence requirements are waived. 
Applications must be filed with Civil Service 
Commission, 15th Floor, Water Board Building, 
Detroit, by May 11; the examination will be 
held on May 18. 

ARLINGTON COUNTY, VIRGINIA (26,615). 
County Manager. Roy S. Braden resigned ef- 
fective April 30 to become manager of Green- 
belt, a Resettlement project near Washington, 
D. C. The county board is seeking the highest 
type man possible, a local man will not be ap- 
pointed, and the new manager must have had 
some years of successful experience as a city 
manager. Approximate salary, $6,000. Address 
applications to Mrs. E. H. Agnew, secretary to 
the county board, Court House, Clarendon, 
Virginia. 

Bay City, MICHIGAN (47,355). City Man- 
ager. George L. Lusk, manager for the past ten 
years, has resigned effective May 31 to accept 
the position of superintendent of the Michigan 
Masonic Home at Alma. J. Harry Nelson, 
mayor, advises that appointment will be made 
the latter part of May, that previous managerial 
experience will be required, and that outside ap- 
plications will be acceptable. Present salary, 
$3,300 per year. 

Repwoop City, CALIFORNIA (8,962). City 
Manager. This position has been open several 
months pending the April election. New council 
desires applications especially from California 
managers. The charter requires that the man- 
ager must have had at least one year of previous 


manager experience. Salary, $300 to $400 a 
month. Applications may be filed with B. E. 
Myers, city clerk. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


Age, 25; graduate of New York University 
School of Public Administration. Two years’ 
experience in municipal administrative post on 
recreation work and newspaper publicity. De- 
sires position as assistant to city manager, or to 
conduct research and surveys in municipal plan- 
ning or administrative work. (P-33). 

Age, 24; three years of college engineering, 
University of Michigan. B. S. E. degree; three 
years of legal training in Michigan law school. 
Would like position in city planning or as ad- 
ministrative assistant to city manager.( P-34). 

Age, 28; M. A. degree in political science; 
three and one-half years’ research and adminis- 
trative experience; previously with state mu- 
nicipal league; two years as research and ad- 
ministrative assistant to manager of large city. 
Desires administrative, research, or publicity po- 
sition. (P-35). 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 


H. P. Exts, formerly with the Ohio State 
Bureau of Inspection and Supervision of Pub- 
lic Offices, has been appointed secretary of the 
Commission of Publicity and Efficiency, Toledo. 

Apa Watson, who holds an M. S. degree in 
public administration from Syracuse University, 
has been appointed deputy controller of Mon- 
roe County, New York. Miss Watson was for- 
merly budget clerk in Berkeley, California, and 
for the last year has been research assistant, 
Public Administration Service, Chicago 

MERRILL J. CoLietT, who studied at Stanford 
and Syracuse, and was formerly with WPA, has 
joined the staff of Public Administration Service. 

ALBERT LepAwsky, formerly research associ- 
ate in the department of political science, The 
University of Chicago, and during the last year 
head of the research division of the legal de- 
partment, city of Chicago is now assistant direc- 
tor, Public Administration Clearing House. 

J. BryAN MILLER has resigned as city man- 
ager of Jacksonville, Texas, to become manager 
of Wichita Falls. Since 1920, Mr. Miller has 
served as manager of Leonard, Electra, Bryan, 
and Lubbock, Texas. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 


O Gasoline for Drunks. Three cities, Olym- 

pia, Washington, Canton, Ohio, and Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina, have ordinances in effect 
which prohibit gasoline station attendants from 
selling to drivers they know are intoxicated. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, is considering the 
passage of a similar measure. 


School Children Help Tax Collections. In 
Lakewood, New Jersey, S. V. Lane, city collec- 
tor, has conducted an unusual contest to pro- 
mote tax collections. More than 200 posters 
were prepared by school children to depict rea- 
sons why taxes should be paid. 


Criminal Investigation Facilitated. Kansas 
City, Kansas, has created in the police depart- 
ment a new position of director of criminal in- 
vestigation which ranks above all members of 
the police force except the chief. This action 
was requested by the county attorney and the 
attorney general of the state to provide assis- 
tance in the investigation and preparation of 
cases which are tried by the county or state. 


Skulls and Crossbones. Automobile drivers in 
Portland, Oregon, will soon be reminded to be 
careful by the sight of pictorial signs of a skull 
and crossbones on the spots where traffic deaths 
have occurred. The city council recently granted 
permission to the 20-30 Club to do this work. 


Government Checks Milk Distribution. The 
Federal Trade Commission is now investigating 
cost, profit, and investment data of milk distrib- 
uting companies in Cincinnati, Baltimore, St. 
Louis, and Boston. Reports will soon be avail- 
able on previous examinations of the New York 
metropolitan area, Chicago, and Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. 


City-Federal Liaison Officer. The office of 
commissioner of the division of federal rela- 
tions has been established in Cleveland by 


* Chiefly from news letters published by Amer- 
ican Municipal Association, American Public 
Welfare Association, American Society of Mu- 
nicipal Engineers, American Society of Planning 
Officials, Civil Service Assembly, International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, International City 
Managers’ Association, International Association 
of Public Works Officials, Municipal Finance Of- 
ficers’ Association, National Association of As- 
sessing Officers, and the United States Conference 
of Mayors. 
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Mayor Harold H. Burton. Frank Bubna has 
been appointed commissioner and will devote 
his full time to following the various federal- 
municipal matters with which Cleveland is con- 
cerned. 


Patriotic Regulation. Under the terms of an 
ordinance passed by the Detroit city council, no 
person can offer for sale any patriotic emblems, 
badges, flags, flowers, etc., without first obtain- 
ing a permit from the mayor. 


First Trolley Service Doomed. With the 
awarding of a 20-year bus franchise to the 
Montgomery City Line, by the city commission 
of Montgomery, Alabama, the first electric 
street car system in the world is to be aban- 
doned. The system was installed 50 years ago. 


City Denied Right to Extend Bus Service. 
The Los Angeles board of public utilities and 
transportation recently denied the application 
of the city of Santa Monica to operate a bus 
service into the downtown area of Los Angeles. 
Reasons for the denial were the insufficiency of 
evidence to sustain complaints against existing 
services and the fact that Santa Monica pays no 
taxes for the operation of its bus line. 


Lexington Seeks Water Plant. The mayor 
and city manager of Lexington, Kentucky, have 
been authorized by the board of city commis- 
sioners to enter into a contract for financing the 
purchase of the privately owned water works 
plant and system which now serves the city, 
if “after full analysis and investigation it is de- 
termined that it is good business for the city 
to own and operate its water works.” 


Municipal Plants Exempted From Tax. A 
ruling by Circuit Judge L. W. Carr in Ingham 
County circuit court has exempted sales of 
electric power by municipally owned utility 
plants from the Michigan state sales tax. The 
suit was filed by the cities of Lansing, Wyan- 
dotte, and Lowell, with the state board of tax 
administration as defendant. More than 50 
cities were interested in the case. 


Attorneys to Help Collect Water Bills. To 
assist in the collection of delinquent water bills, 
the Cleveland city board of control has ap- 
pointed five attorneys to direct a campaign to 
force payment of water bills by users able to 
pay. The total delinquencies in Cleveland now 
total more than $1,500,000. 
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Merit System Adopted. The passage of two 
ordinances within the past two months by the 
city council of South Gate, California, has re- 
sulted in practically all city employees being 
placed under merit provisions. The elective 
offices of city clerk and city treasurer and po- 
sitions held by those employed on an hourly 
basis are almost the only positions not included 
in the classified service. 


Fire Department Curtailed. Lack of funds, 
caused by the failure of Columbus, Ohio, voters 
to authorize a special tax levy, resulted in 189 
firemen being laid off, with 11 engine companies 
and four ladder companies being taken out of 
service. A short time after this drastic action 
was taken, three stations were reopened and 20 
men reemployed. 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


| May 


Home Traction Rule for Chicago. Chicago 
voters on April 14 overwhelmingly approved a 
referendum measure giving the city the power 
to pass an ordinance prescribing the kind of 
service transportation companies shall offer. 


Report Tax Delinquent Employees. A report 
showing the number, but not the names, of 
employees on the city payroll who are delin- 
quent in their real or personal property has been 
requested of department heads by Mayor 
Couzens of Detroit. 


More Parking Meters. The city council in 
Detroit, Michigan, recently decided to install 
parking meters on a trial basis. Orlando, Flor- 
ida, also reports its decision to install on a trial 
basis 111 meters. 


New Publications for Administrators 


The pick of the month, selected on the basis of value to municipal admin- 
istrators, from the monthly bulletin, “Recent Publications on Municipal 
Administration,” issued by the International City Managers’ Association. 


THE CourRTs AND PUBLIC SCHOOL PROPERTY. 
By Harold H. Punke. University of 
Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chi- 
cago. 1936. 283pp. $3. 

An analysis of court decisions relating to the 
acquisition, use, and disposal of school property. 
Although the author has confined his attention 
to the relations between the courts and school 
authorities, his analysis and case citations will 
be of value in considering the more general 
problem of municipal property. The cases se- 
lected are well distributed as to various jurisdic- 
tions so that the reader is enabled to trace the 
reasoning of the courts in his own jurisdiction. 


PuBLic Works ENGINEERS’ YEARBOOK, 1936. 
By the Joint Secretariat, 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago. 1936. 356pp. $3. 

The proceedings of the 1935 Public Works 
Congress held at Cincinnati in October, 1935. 
Papers presented at the Congress have been 
arranged topically rather than in the order of 
presentation, which adds to the attractiveness of 
the publication. The subjects of the papers in- 
cluded range from a summary of public works 
activities in 1935 to specific statements of such 
problems as “Anthracite Coal as a Filtering 
Material” and “Airport Construction.” Of par- 
ticular interest are the panel discussion of the 
federal public works program and an open dis- 
cussion of the Works Progress Administration. 


HousINGc OFFICIALS’ YEARBOOK, 1936. By 
National Association of Housing Offi- 
cials, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. April, 
1936. 244pp. $2. 

Contains articles by prominent writers de- 
scribing 1935 housing activities on all levels of 
government, major problems in housing, and 
English housing. Of particular interest to mu- 
nicipal administrators are the articles on mu- 
nicipal and metropolitan housing agencies, public 
relations, and the practical side of land acqui- 
sition. Also of interest are two tabular analyses 
of housing legislation, a directory of housing 
agencies, and a glossary of housing terms. This 
volume should prove invaluable to all mu- 
nicipal administrators concerned with housing 
problems. 


RESTRAINING ORDERS AND INJUNCTIONS IN- 
STITUTED AGAINST PUBLIC ELECTRIC 
Projects. A Letter from the Federal 
Power Commission to the Senate. Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C. 1936. 53pp. 

A study of restraining orders and injunctions 
which have been filed against 195 public author- 
ities in the United States from 1888 to Decem- 
ber 1, 1935. The analysis includes a geographic 
distribution of the cases and public authorities 
and a classification of the cases according to the 
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period in which litigation was instituted, the NEw PLANs oF MepicaL Service. By the 
status of pending and granted cases, and acts Julius Rosenwald Fund, 4901 Ellis Ave- 
sought to be enjoined. More complete explana- nue, Chicago, 1936. 74pp. 


tion is made of several exceptional cases. Par- Examples and analyses of organized local 
ticular attention is given to actions instituted as plans of providing or paying for medical serv- 
the result of PWA and TVA activity in the field ices in the United States. The report contains 
of production and distribution of power. In analyses of some 44 plans of medical service 
view of recent litigation this report is particu- according to social groups involved, payment, 
larly timely and useful. agency in charge, and services available. 
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“By These Signs... 


BUSY manager came into his office one morning and instructed his male secretary to 
safeguard his time as much as possible, for the manager had a few finishing touches to 
put on his budget before presenting it to the council that afternoon. 

Soon an irate taxpayer appeared and asked for the city manager. The assistant, obedi- 
ent to his instructions, proceeded to discuss the complaint and purposely avoided reveal- 
ing the fact that he himself was not the manager. Everything went well for a few minutes, 
but soon the assistant was forced to admit that before giving a final decision he would have 
to consult the manager. Whereupon the irate taxpayer became more irate. “If you are not 
the city manager,” he demanded, “then why have you been standing there talking to me like 
a damn fool for the last fifteen minutes?” 

—By a Former City MANAGER 
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Dallas prepares for the Texas Centennial by installing 


Another 500 PARK-O-METERS * 























N June 6, when Dallas becomes host to thous- actual operation of 1,000 meters that these at- 
ands of Texas Centennial Exposition visitors tractive little machines control parking, improve 
there will be no parking difficulties because business, increase city revenue, and promote 
Dallas is wisely installing an additional 500 Park- safety. Park-O-Meters are working in other cities 
O-Meters [on the petition of merchants] to take — they will work in yours. Write, wire or call 


care of the increased traffic. Dallas knows from us for complete details . . . today. 


DUAL PARKING METER C 
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PROBLEMS OF ORGANIZED LABOR 


Edited by LEON C. MARSHALL, LL. D. 
Director of Division of Review, National Recovery Administration 


The March 1936 issue of THE ANNALS is devoted to this timely topic. 


It consists of some thirty papers dealing with the subject under four general 
heads, as follows: 


The Nation’s Labor Supply 
Industry’s Labor Policies 

Labor and the National Government 
The Organization of Labor 


The volume is of interest to all industrialists, labor organizers, and others 
who realize the important part that labor plays in our national life. 





$2.00 


American Academy of Political and Social Science 
3457 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 























THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION 


A national organization founded in 1904 for promoting the scientific 
study of government and public affairs. 





The Association Publishes 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 
FREDERIC A. OGG, Managing Editor, University of Wisconsin 


A bi-monthly journal edited and written by experts for professional and 
lay students of government and politics 


By epee authoritative leading articles; special departments, including Legislative 
Notes and Reviews, Judicial Decisions on Public Law; Notes on Public Administra- 
tion; Notes on Judicial Organization and Procedure; Notes on Foreign Governments and 
Politics; Municipal Notes; reviews of new books; lists of carefully selected titles of books, 
government documents, and articles in current American and European periodicals cov- 
ering all portions of the field of Political Science. 

The REVIEW is sent, without further expense, to all members of the American 
Political Science Association. Dues, $5 a year. 


Persons wishing to become members of the Association, or desiring further informa- 
tion concerning it, are invited to correspond with the Secretary— 


CLYDE L. KING, University of Pennsylvania 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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